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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
The Mysteries of a Flower. 


BY PROFESSOR R. HUNT, 
(Concluded from page 74.) 


Independently of the action of light the plant 
may be regarded as a mere machine ; the fluids 
and gases which it absorbs pass off in a con- 
dition but very little changed—just as water 
would strain through a sponge or a porous 
stone. The consequence of this is the blanch- 
ing or etiolation of the plant, which we pro- 
duce by our artificial treatment of celery and 
seakale—the formation of the carbonaceous 
compound called chlorophyle, which is the 
green colouring-matter of the leaves, being 
entirely checked in darkness, If such a plant 
is brought into the light, its dormant powers 
are awakened, and, instead of being little other 
than a sponge through which fluids circulate, 
it exerts most remarkable chemical powers ; 
the carbonic acid of the air and water is de- 
composed ; its charcoal is retained to add to 
the wood of the plant, and the oxygen is set 
free again to the atmosphere, In this process 
is exhibited one of the most beautiful illustra- 
tions of the harmony which prevails through 
all the great phenomena of nature with which 
we are acquainted—the mutual dependence of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 

In the animal economy there is a constant 
production of carbonic acid, and the beautiful 
vegetable kingdom, spread over the earth in 
such infinite variety, requires this carbonic 
acid for its support. Constantly removing 
from the air the pernicious agent produced by 
the animal world, and giving back that oxy- 
gen which is required as the life-quickening 


element by the animal races, the balance of 


affinities is constantly maintained by the phe- 
nomena of vegetable growth. This interest- 
ing inquiry will form the subject of another 
essay. 

‘The decomposition of carbonic acid is di- 
rectly dependent upon luminous agency ; from 
the impact of the earliest morning ray to the 
period when the sun reaches the zenith, the 
excitation of that vegetable vitality by which 
the chemical change is effected regularly in- 







































creases. As the solar orb sinks towards the| processes, by which the beams illuminating 
horizon the chemical activity diminishes—the | any object are made to delineate it upon the 
sun sets—the action is reduced to its mini-| prepared tablet of the artist. 
mum—the plant, in the repose of darkness,| . It has been suspected that these three phe- 
passes to that state of rest which is as neces-| nomena are not due to the same agency, but 
sary to the vegetating races as sleep is to the | that, associated in the sunbeam, we have /ight, 
wearied animal, producing all the blessings of vision, and 
These are two well-marked stages in the} throwing the veil of colour over all things— 
life of a plant; germination and vegetation are | heat, maintaining that temperature over our 
exerted under different conditions ; the time of} globe which is necessary to the perfection of 
flowering arrives, and another change occurs, | living organisms—and a third principle, ac- 
the processes of forming the alkaline and acid | éinism, by which the chemical changes allud- 
juices, of producing the oil, wax, and resin, |ed to are effected. We possess the power, by 
and of secreting those nitrogenous compounds | the use of coloured media, of separating these 
which are found in the seed, are in full activi-| principles from each other, and of analyzing 
ty. Carbonic acid is now evolved and oxy-|their effects. A yellow glass allows ight to 
gen is retained; hydrogen and nitrogen are|pass through it most freely, but it obstructs 
also forced, as it were, into combination with | actinism almost entirely; a deep-blue glass, 
the oxygen and carbon, and altogether new|on the contrary, prevents the permeation of 
and more complicated operations are in ac- | light, but it offers no interruption to the actznic, 
tivity. or chemical rays; a red glass again cuts off 
Such are the phenomena of vegetable life | most of the rays, except those which have 
which the researches of our philosophers have | peculiarly a calorific, or heat-giving power. 
developed. ‘This curious order—thi3 regular| With this knowledge we proceed in our ex- 
progression —showing itself at well-marked | periments, and learn some of the mysteries of 
epochs, is now known to be dependent upon|nature’s chemistry. If, above the soil in 
solar influences; the which the seed is placed, we fix a deep, pure 
yellow glass, the chemical change which marks 
germination is prevented ; if, on the contrary, 
works its mysterious wonders on every or- | we employ a blue one, it is greatly accelerated ; 
ganic form. Much is still involved in myste-| seeds, indeed, placed beneath the soil, covered 
ry; but to the call of science some strange | with a cobalt blue finger-glass, will germinate 
truths have been made manifest to man, and | many days sooner than such as may be ex- 
of some of these the phenomena must now be | posed to the ordinary influences of sunshine ; 
explained, —this proves the necessity of the principle 
Germination is a chemical change which | actinism to this first stage of vegetable life, 
takes place most readily in darkness; veget-| Plants, however, made to grow under the in- 
able growth is due to the secretion of carbon | fluences of such blue media present much the 
under the agency of light ; and the processes | same conditions as those which are reared in 
of floriation are shown to involve some new/| the dark ; they are succulent instead of woody, 
and compound operations; these three states|and have yellow leaves and white stalks—in- 
must be distinctly appreciated. deed, the formation of leaves is prevented, and 
The sunbeam comes to us as a flood of pel-| all the vital energy of the plant is exerted in 
lucid light, usually colourless; if we disturb|the production of the stalk. ‘The chemical 
this white beam, as by compelling it to pass| principle of the sun’s rays, alone, is not there- 
through a triangular piece of glass, we break | fore sufficient; remove the plant to the influ- 
it up into coloured bands, which we call the| ence of light, as separated from actinism, by 
spectrum, in which we have such an order of| the action of yellow media, and wood is form- 
chromatic rays as are seen in the rainbow of|ed abundantly—the plant grows most health- 
a summer shower. ‘These coloured rays are| fully, and the leaves assume that dark.green 
now known to be the sources of all the tints} which belongs to tropical climes or to our 
by which nature adorns the surface of the} most brilliant summers. Light is thus proved 
earth, or art imitates, in its desire to create |to be the exciting agent in effecting those che- 
the beautiful. ‘These coloured bands have not | mical decompositions which have already been 
the same illuminating power, nor do they pos-| described ; but under the influence of isolated 
sess the same heat-giving property. The| light it is found that plants will not flower, 
yellow rays give the most /ight; the red rays| When, however, the subject of our experiment 
have the function of heat in the highest degree. | is brought under the influence of a red glass, 
Beyond these properties the sunbeam possesses | particularly of that variety in which a beauti- 
another, which is the power of producing che-| tully pure red is produced by oxide of gold, 
mical change—of effecting those magical re-| the whole process of floriation and the perfec- 
sults which we witness in the photographic tion of the seed is accomplished, 


Bright effluence of bright essence increate 
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Careful and long-continued observations Last summer, whilst spading some ground 
have proved that in the spring, when the pro- which abounded in the large white grubs usu- 
cess of germination is most active, the chemi- ally found in the vicinity of clover stalks, | 
cal rays are the most abundant in the sun- observed a middling-sized toad sitting near, 
beam. As the summer advances, light, rela- quietly watching my operations. Presently 
tively to the other forces, is largely increased ; one of the grubs was turned up, and in order 
at this season the trees of the forest, the herb|to test his fondness for such food, I threw it 
of the valley, and the cultivated plants which before him. In an instant it was swallowed. 
adorn our dwellings, are all alike adding to' As he appeared to relish the morsel, I gave 
the weod, Autumn comes on, and then heat, him another and another, until finally he made 
so necessary for ripening grain, is found to away with seven of them, when he retired, 
exist in considerable excess, It is curious,’ Next day he returned, and despatched six 
too, that the autumnal heat has properties;more of the grubs which I gave him. I men- 
peculiarly its own—so decidedly distinguished tion these little facts merely for the purpose of 
from the ordinary heat, that Sir John Her- showing how large a number of troublesome 
schel and Mrs. Somerville have adopted a| worms and insects a single toad will destroy. 
term to distinguish it, The peculiar brown-| As some of your readers may have a cu- 
ing or scorching rays of autumn are called cumber bed which the striped bug is destroy- 
parathermic rays; they possess a remarkable ing, permit me to suggest a remedy for these 
chemical action added to their calorific one; pests, which I have found most effectual. Be- 
and to this is due those complicated phenomena tween the hills, lay pieces of board sufficiently 
already briefly described. iraised from the ground to enable toads to con- 

In these experiments, carefully tried, we|ceal themselves under them during the day, 
are enabled to imitate the conditions of nature,|and my word for it the bugs will speedily dis- 
and supply at any time those states of solar,appear. Whether they are eaten by the toads, 
radiation which belong to the varying seasons| or whether their presence is so unpleasant as 
of the year, 


to drive them away, | cannot say, but pre- 
Such is a rapid sketch of the mysteries of sume the toads destroy them, 
a flower ; “‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how| 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; 
and yet | say unto you, Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these,” 
Under the influence of the sunbeam, veget- 
able life is awakened, continued, and com- 
pleted; a wondrous alchemy is effccted ; the 
change in the condition of the solar radiations 


ciliaris 
From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
Progress of Scienee in IsdL, 
(Continued from page 67.) 
SUPPLY OF WATER TO BLACKWELL'S ISLAND 
BY MEANS OF A GUTTA PERCHA PIPE, 
Among the engineering achievements of the 


determines the varying conditions of vegetable | past year, the supplying of Blackwell’s Island 
vitality ; and in its progress those transmuta-| with water, by means of a gutta percha pipe, 


tions occur, which at once give beauty to the|is worthy of notice, 
exterior world, and provide for the animal| proper preliminary examination having been 
races the necessary food by which their exist-| made, it was determined to supply Blackwell’s 
ence is maintained, ‘The contemplation of in-| Island with Croton water to the amount neces- 
fluences such as these realizes in the human|sary for 5000 inhabitants. The island is 
soul that sweet feeling which, with Keats, finds | situated just below Hell Gate, the upper or 
that northern end of it reaching the southern limit 
of that far-famed pass. ‘The water thus divid- 


ee os ceeely 8 ey Desir \ed by the island rushes past it in two deep 


Its loveliness increasing, it will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreains, and health, and quiet breathing.| jtself. For the entire length of the island, the 
. ; e ‘ 5 . Z |centre-depth of the channel next to the New 

Peiadtiees seanel nitie rt " York shore is from 70 to 75 feet with a rock 

For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils, | bottom. 


With the green world they live in. |in a line with the flow of the tide, while, the 


* 


—_—_a 
From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. jaway of the rock has caused the bed of the 

TOADS USEFUL, 

A writer in the Pennsylvania Farm Jour-| uneven and abrupt in their rise and fall. 


nal gives us an anecdote showing the truth of| was on such a bottom and in such a tide that 
the statement so often published, and we sup-|the pipe was to be laid. At the point selected 


pose now generally understood, that the toad | the channel is about 900 feet wide, and the| 
|depth of water in the line of crossing varies | 


is a useful animal alout house. He says: 


I have ever been the fiiend of toads, and| from 55 to 75 feet, the bed of the stream fall- 
greatly regret the cruelty frequently manifest- | ing off boldly and attaining the former depth 
ed towards them by unthinking persons. My | within a short distance from either shore. ‘I'he 
garden abounds with them, and a more suci-| difficulty and expense attending the laying a 


able set of fellows I have rarely met with.|leaden pipe in such a location induced the 
Whenever | commence spading, the newly |trial of gutta percha pipe. By all that could 


spaded bed is sure to be surrounded with them, |be yet ascertained in reference to this compa- | 


watching quietly but eagerly for any grub orjratively new material, the experiment was 
worm that may chance to be thrown up, 


In December, 1850, the | 





|channels, with a tide little inferior in power to| the pipe lowered to its bed by two separate 
| that of the most dangerous parts of “ the Gate” 


rift being nearly perpendicular, the wearing | 


made for the manufacture of the pipe. A 
pipe was accordingly manufactured, of a 
strength sufficient to sustain a pressure of 
180 lbs. to the square inch. Owing to the 
great strength of the tide, the operation of 
laying down the pipe was one of considerable 
difficulty. It could only be done during the 
few minutes of comparatively slack water, 
when a partial cessation of the current ceases 
from five to twenty minutes. During this 
time the pipe was to be run across the river 
from shore to shore ; anchors for sinking and 
holding it in its bed put on at every joint, low- 
ering lines attached from the several boats, 
and the pipe lowered to its place by move- 
ments so graduated that the whole line of it 
conforming to the profile of the bottom should 
reach its bed at the same moment. This was 
considered necessary in order to obviate all 
risk of the high projecting points of rock chaf- 
ing the pipe by the vibrating action of the tide, 
in case it should hang suspended between two 
rocks. The arrangements and mode of ope- 
ration were as follows: A line of 12 large 
boats was stretched across the river and held 
by stem and stern anchors, Thirteen other 
boats were stationed near the shore, the men 
ready to pull to their respective posts as soon 
as the order was given, Each of these 25 
boats was provided with an anchor to attach 
to the pipe, with a strap to hold the pipe dur- 
ing the operation, and a lowering line. ‘The 
pipe in one continuous length of 1100 feet was 
ready on the shore, and a coil of rope, one 
end of which was attached to it, placed in a 
well-manned and swift boat. As soon as the 
tide would permit the crossing, this boat start- 
ed for the opposite shore, acruss the stems of 
the anchored boats, As the boat struck the 


‘opposite shore, the rope she carried was im- 


mediately manned by a sufficient number of 
men stationed there, and, aided by those who 
manned it on the island, the pipe was rapidly 
drawn across the river, At the moment the 
pipe was stretched on the surface, from shore 
to shore, straps were passed around it from 
the boats in line, the anchors attached, and 


| movements,—the first to bring it in a line of 


suspension conforming to the bottom of the 


_river ; the second, to lay it upon every point 


The range of the ledges of rock is| 





warranted, and a contract was accordingly | December, 1850, 


of its bed at the same time. From the mo- 
ment when the first boat started from the is- 
land until the work was finished there elapsed 
17 minutes. During this time, besides the 


other necessary work, about one hundred an- 
|stream to be exceedingly irregular ; the trans- | 
verse soundings showing profiles —_—s | the work was thoroughly performed, and had 
t 


chors were attached to the pipe. Apparently 
it not been for an untoward accident it would 
have been. A large vessel, disregarding the 
signals and sentinels which had been placed 
to prevent all craft from taking this channel, 
bore directly across the line at the moment 
when the men were engaged in attaching the 
anchors—greatly endangering the lives of 
those in its course. ‘lhe result was some 
confusion, and the consequent failure of one of 
the men to put on all the anchors at his sta- 
tion, ‘This was not known at the time—the 
tide was now making rapidly, and the order 
was given to lower. ‘This was at the end of 
The pipe performed its 
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work very well until the beginning of June} point of that shore, the bite of the hawser was 
following, when, failing to supply the island|run ashore by a heaving-line, slipped into a 
with water, it was taken up to ascertain the | large snatch-block, (which had been previous- 

sause of failure, It was found that at the/ly attached to the solid rock just above high- 
point above mentioned, several anchors had | water mark,) the rest of the bite cast loose 
been omitted, leaving nearly fifty feet of the} from the steamboat, and she getting again 
pipe subject to the vibratory action of the tide. | under headway, the hawser was drawn taught 
The constant abrasion against the sharp rocks | through the snatch-block, and every boat was 
at the bottom, c consequent upon this, had of| brought up in a perfectly straight line. From 
course chafed the pipe through at one or two| the bows of this line of boats the pipe now 
points in the space thus unprotected. Except | hung immediately over its destined bed. The 
in these points it was comparatively uninjured | line which suspended it to each boat passed over 
by abrasion. The rest of the pipe was now|a chopping-block—a man stood by with a 
subjected to tests, and found to have under-| hatchet, and when the word was given, a sin- 
gone no perceptible chemical change what-| gle blow from each man let the pipe drop to 
ever, Being again proved by the hydraulic|its place. There is but little doubt that it is 
press, it stood as much pressure as it did be-| properly placed, and but little fear that it will 
fore it was put down. Being convinced, by | fail. It perhaps may be as well to mention 


the winter’s experience, of the durability of here, that the first attempt to put down the | 


the material and the advantages it presented | pipe in this manner failed. ‘The power of the 
in a location like this, and being satisfied that | steamboat was, of necessity, applied in a direc- 
by another method of putting it down all|tion tangent to the are which she would de- 
chance of the recurrence of such an accident | scribe while performing her work. The diffi- 
as the one above described could be obviated, | culty of doing this, while so great a weight at 
it was determined to use this same kind of| her stern was counteracting the power of the 
pipe again. ‘The second line of pipe was fur-| rudder, was found to be much greater than 
nished about the 20th of September, and put| was anticipated, and the ebb-tide making when 
in its place on the 26th of the same month.|the steamboat had reached about half way 





To avoid accidents like the one which had | across the river, she, together with the entire | ing street, when he speaks. 


rendered imperfect the work of last December, | line of boats, was swept back to the shore 
the mode of operation now adopted was differ-| whence she had started. The operations at 
ent. The pipe being all put together in a | the slack of the flood-tide next day were suc- 
continuous length, as “before, was attached to| cessful, and the time occupied was twenty 
a line of large boats, which was stretched | minutes. 

down the stream, and along the shore of| From this experiment, partly induced by a 
Blackwell’s Island, in the eddy, but in water 
of sufficient depth to make the proper arrange- | new material, partly forced by the difficulties 
ments for subsequent operations. These boats | of the locality, such results as have been de- 





were stationed at such intervals that the slack | termined m: ay be considered satisfactory. lis | 


of the pipe between them, properly graduated, | flexibility and lightness, and the consequent}! 
would conform to the inequalities of the bot-|ease and economy in handling it, certainly | 
tom in the line of the destined position of the | proved great advantages in the ‘work here de- 
pipe, the boats themselves being kept in place | tailed. “Its specific gravity is about 98, and 
by being made fast to a hawser 1150 feet| its flexibility sufficient for its close adaptation | 


in diameter—the material being three-cighths 
of an inch thick, and made in lengths of nine 
feet. The joints were made as follows: the 
end of one length was pointed off and partially 
roughened on its surface with a hot rasp ; the 
end of another piece was made flexible by be- 
ing heated in hot water, then opened by the 
hand sufficiently, and carefully dried. The 
pointed end being inserted, and the other 
closed around it by the pressure of the hand 
merely, and being suffered to get cool, the 
junction became perfect, and the whole pipe 
essentially one piece.—Appleton’s Mechanic's 
Mag. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—— 


For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN KITTO, 


OR THE MAN WHO LOST ONE OF HIS SENSES 
(Continued from page 76.) 


When John Kitto speaks, he always appears 
to himself to speak in a loud whisper. His 
voice is loud, and can be heard at a consider- 
able distance, but to understand him the list- 
ener must be near by. ‘The distinctness of 
the articulation seems lost if there is any noise, 
such as the rattling of a carriage in an adjoin- 
Of the soporific 
influence ‘of its tones, when reading to his wile 
he thus writes, “I have of late years become 
disposed to read aloud, of an evening, any- 
thing which [ have met with in the course of 
the day, that seems likely to interest my sole 
auditor, Yet I cannot venture upon too large 


desire to obtain professional knowledge of ala dose of this at one time, as the practice has 


brought to light new and previously unknown 
| talents i in me asa sctter to sleep ; and Iam 
much flattered by the su: ggestion, that were I 
again in Persia, it would be in my power to 
realize a handsome income by the exercise of 
ia gift which is there only well appreciated, 
\It throws into the shade all the boasted won- 
ders of the mesmeric trance, to behold the 


long, drawn taught between heavy anchors at|to a very uneven and irregular bed, Under | gradual subsidence of my victim under the 


the ends of it. The anchors at the upper end | the hydraulic press, also, the pipe was found 


were at the point at which the pipe was in-| to be slightly elastic, and to this may be attri- | 


tended to connect with the Island. 


chors to hold the pipe down were now put on | pressure to which it was subjected during the 
thoroughly, the workmen not being subject to| winter, 


the strength of the tide or danger from sail-| point is (in a state of rest) about 45 Ibs, to the | 
ing craft. As a further precaution against | square inch; but in view of the sudden strain 


abrasion, both the number and weight of the | olten occasioned by the too rapid shutting down | 
anchors was increased. ‘Those now put on|ofastop-cock,theiron pipes are always subject | 
were but five feet apart instead of nine feet ;| ed to a test-pressure of 300 Ibs. During the| 
and the weight of each one was 34 insiead of| winter, a stop-cock, on the lower end of the | 
23 Ibs. The line being thus prepared, a steam | island, was broken from this cause, although | 
tow-boat, properly fitted with bitts in the stern, | it had previously borne the test-pressure ; while 





was made fast to the hawser, at a distance|the gutta percha pipe, which under the test | 
irom its upper end equivalent to the width of} had not been able to sustain a continued strain | 
the river, Just before the slack of the flood-| of more than 180 Ibs., bore without rupture | 


tide, the lower end of the hawser was cut| the same shock, 
loose from the anchor which had kept it) elasticity ; the shock was but momentary, and | 
stretched, the end taken on board the steam-| the material yielded sufficiently for its protec- 
boat and made fast to the bitts, and the move-|tion. — Its toughness and cohesiveness, when | 
ment across the river commenced, ‘I'he haw- | properly worked, proved, under various tests, 
Ser, notwithstanding the weight of anchors} to which it was subjected, to be wonderful. 
upon the pipe, was still kept extended by the | Of its great durability while used in this man- 
power of the steamboat, ant the whole line | ner, chemists who have examined the pipe 





swung round on its centre, until it stretched | which has been taken up, speak most favour: | 
across the river to the New York shore; when | ably and confidently. 
the steamboat was sufficiently near the proper 


The gutta percha pipe used was three inches 


The an-| buted the success with which the line bore the | 


The pressure of the Croton at this | 


This is owing directly to its | 


| sleep-compelling influences of my voice, in 
| spite of all her struggles to avert the inevitable 
| doom.” 

| Jt will surprise many readers to know 
‘that few persons speak in my presence con- 
jcerning whose voice | co not receive a very 
distinct impression, That is, I form an idea 
of the sound of that person’s voice, by which 
it becomes to my mind as distinct from the 
voices of others, as, | suppose, one voice is 
‘distinct from another to those who can hear. 
The impression thus conveyed is produced 
| {rom a cursory, but probably accurate obser- 
‘vation of the persons’s general physical con- 
|Stitution, compared with the action of his 
|mouth, and the play of his muscles in the act 
of speaking. 1 form a similar idea concern- 
ing the laugh of one person as distinguished 
| from that of another ; and when | have seen a 
person laugh, the idea concerning his voice 
becomes in “my mind a completed and unalter- 
lable fact. ‘The i impression thus realized would 
|seem to be generally correct. I have some- 
‘times tested it, by describing to another the 
voices of persons with whom we were both 
| acquainted, and | have not known an instance 
jin which the impression described by me has 
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THE 


not been declared to be remarkably accurate. | were there at play; but have found all quiet 


This fact must be based upon experiences ac- 
quired during my days of hearing.” 

But although entirely deaf, John Kitto is 
very sensitive to percussions, He does not 
hear the loudest thunder, and is unconscious 
of it, save what evidence he may obtain by 
his eyes from the lightning flashing around 
him, Yet let the clap be sufficiently power- 
ful to shake the house, and he realizes the 
percussion. Of the sound of bells he writes, 
* After I] became deaf, I ascertained by expe- 
riment, that even close under the church 
tower, I was altogether insensible to the full 
peal of a magnificent set of bells, which I had 
in former times been wont to hear afar off, 
When | placed myself in direct contact with 
the tower, | became conscious of a dull per- 
cussion over my head like that of blows struck 
on the wall above me.” 

“Great things become small, and small 
things great, under the operation of this sen- 
sation. Guns—even powerful cannon, make 
no impression upon it, unless | happen to be 
very near when they are fired. In that case, 
I can compare the effect to nothing better than 


to the sensation produced by a heavy blow of 


the head from a fist covered with a boxing- 
glove. This effect could only be produced by 
the tangible percussion of the air, and by the 
percussion upon the ground transmitted by the 
feet. Under this view, it will be easily under- 
stood, that the discharge of a very small piece 
of ordnance on board of ship will make a 
much stronger impression upon this sense, 
than the report of all the artillery in St. James 
Park. I have been in a besieged city, at 
which and from which many cannon were 
fired, and into which many shells were thrown, 
some of which exploded quite near to the house 
in which I dwelt. But from the first to the 
last, | was utterly unable to distinguish any 
of the reports which such discharges occa- 
sioned. And this, certainly, was then no loss 
to me. 

“The drawing of furniture, as tables or 
sofas, over the floor above or below me, the 
shutting of doors, and the feet of children at 
play, distress me far more than the same 
causes would do if I were in actual possession 
of my hearing. By being to me unattended 
by any circumstances or preliminaries, they 
startle dreadfully ; and by the vibration being 
diffused over the whole body, they shake the 
whole nervous system in a way which even 
long use has not enabled me to bear. ‘The 
moving of a table, is to me more than to the 
reader would be the combined noise and vibra- 
tion of a mail-coach drawn over a wooden 


floor; the feet of children, like the tramp of 


horses upon the same floor, and the shutting 
of a door like a thunder-clap, shaking the very 
house.” 


“When such percussions take place, I am 
unable to determine, from the information of 
the sensation itself, whether it has occurred 
upon the floor above, or that below me, or in 
the passage, or room adjoining that in which 


I may be at the time.” “ Often have I looked 
into the next room under the impression that 
it was undergoing the noisy operation of clean- 
ing at an unusual time, or that the children 


there, and that the cause of my distress was 
on the floor above or below. 

‘If a book or other object falls in any part 
of the room, the sensation is painfully distinct, 
the percussion being upon the boards on which 
I stand ; but even in this case, | am at a loss 
for the quarter in which the circumstance has 
occurred, and generally look for it in a wrong 
direction, and have to scan the whole room with 
the eye before | can make it out. I once had 
my study in the back parlour of the house I 
occupied ; but the frequent shuttings of the 
street door, every one of which gave a nerv- 
ous shock to the whole body, and the stamp- 
ing of many heavy feet through the passage, 
gave me so much pain, and caused so much 
distraction of mind, that I was driven for re- 
fuge to the first floor.” ‘If any small article, 
such as a thimble, a pencil, or penknife, or 
even a more minute object, falls from the table 
to the floor, I am often aware of it, even when 
other persons silting at the same table have 
not been apprised of it by the ear, 

“| am subject to a painful infliction, during 
the hour in which my little ones are admitted 
to my study. It often happens that the small- 
est of them, in making their way behind my 
chair, strike their heads against it; and the 
concussion is, to my sensation, so severe, that 
| invariably wheel hastily round in great tre- 
pidation, expecting to see the little creature 
seriously injured by the blow ; and am as often 
relieved and delighted to see it moving mer- 
rily on, as if nothing in the world had hap- 
pened.” 

(To be continued.) 
—- 


For “ The Friend.” 
SAMUEL HEATON, 


Samuel Heaton “ was born at Moyallen, in 
the county of Down, on the 25th of the Sixth 
month, 1814.” He was the child of parents, 
he informs us in a brief memoir left behind 
him, ** whose care it was to preserve me from 
the evil effects of bad company; but from 
whom | do not remember to have received any 
early lessons of piety, except through the me- 
dium of their example.” ‘The pious example 
of parents, where they walk in the Truth, has 
a powerful effect upon children, and we doubt 
not but that their inward exercise and travail 
of spirit for the well being of their offspring, 
are often blessed to them, when the tongue has 
not given utterance to the feeling of the heart. 
Nevertheless, where parents dwell under a 
religious concern for their children, that con- 
cern has generally an outward manifestation, 
the fruit of the inward travail. They feel the 
obligation resting on them to rear the babes 
committed to their charge, “in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” Whilst it is 
their duty to endeavour to foster the good, 
they are no less bound to repress as much as 
may be in their power, the evil. 

Some early impressions of good appear to 
have been made on Samuel Heaton’s mind, 
but, he says, “these feelings soon wore off; 
and | began to show symptoms of a strong, 
obstinate, and sclf-willed temper. Fruit and 
flowers must be cultivated ; but weeds scem to 


grow spontaneously, even from our childhood,” 
“ When I was about ten years of age, I was 
sent to the Provincial School, near Lisburn, 
Here, being under an exact master, and natu- 
rally dull of memory, and having none who 
seemed to care for me, I have at times felt 
very solitary. It was in these times of out- 
ward desertion of all 1 held near or dear to 
me, especially when my bodily health began 
to decline, that the Lord commenced to disco- 
ver the beauty of his everlasting Truth to my 
youthful mind, drawing me near unto him by 
the cords of his love, bringing me into cove- 
nant with him almost before | knew anything 
of what it was to serve him to whom I was 
drawn to make it. I remember it was in the 
words of Jacob,—‘ If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on; then shall the Lord be my God,’ 

“When I [had been] about two years [at 
school], it pleased the Lord to afflict me with 
an enlargement of my liver, which caused 
considerable pain in my side, and almost con- 
stant sick stomach ; and being unable, for the 
last twelve months | was there, to play much 
with the boys, I generally sat either getting 
my lessons, or reading some religious books, 
especially my Bible; which when reading, the 
tears would sometimes come into my eyes, so 
forcibly did the Lord at times impress my 
mind with a sense of his loving-kindness. 

“How am I led to wonder when | look 
back on the paths through which [the Lord] 
led me, taking me by the hand, and, I have 
good reason to believe, in the way | should 
go! Though I often deviated therefrom, yet 
he would, in his mercy, draw me to him 
again. Oh! what conflicts have I had at times 
to endure from the assaults of Satan! Espe- 
cially in meetings, when I would desire to fix 
my mind on the Lord, Satan would intrude, 
and insensibly draw me away from him, He 
would at first begin with little things, which 
would appear innocent, and then involve me 
by degrees into wicked thoughts, when the 
Lord would again bring back my recollection 
of him, and how he hated such thoughts, 
which he would at times as a flash of fire, or, 
methinks, as lightning; then | would retreat 
to him for shelter, and pray earnestly for 
strength to resist the enemy, which—blessed 
be his holy name !—I have found him ready to 
give. Though he has left me at times to be 
tried, yet when they would be over, I have 
found him to be a God near at hand, though 
unseen by me at these times of trial. Hold 
fast thy confidence in the Lord ; wait patiently 
on him until he is pleased to appear ; and thou 
wilt find, when he appears, his reward will be 
with him. Oh! 1 entreat thee not to spend 
the youth in pleasure and vanity ; remember 
that youth is the spring-time of life, and ac- 
cording to what we sow, we shall reap: ‘If 
to the flesh, we shall reap corruption; but if 
to the Spirit, life everlasting,’ 

[After] I had been four years at school, I 
came home very poorly in health, It was 
thought I was in consumption: but the doctor 
said it proceeded from my liver. When [the 
time] drew near for me to leave school, | was 
greatly humbled uuder a sense of the many 
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temptations to which [ expected soon to be 
exposed, to which I had been a stranger while 
at school.” “Many [were] my prayers to 
the Lord for preservation therefrom, which he 
has [been] pleased signally to answer. I 
never remember to have asked counsel or as- 
sistance of him in anything, that he did not 
grant it; and so it will be with all those that 
wait upon him; for he is more ready to assist 
us in counsel, than we are to seek it of him. 
It has been my experience, that whenever I 
have acted in conformity to what has been 
shown [to be] my duty, how small soever the 
opening might be, I have always felt true 
peace of mind; and, on the contrary, when | 
have been disobedient, it has brought sorrow 
and vexation of spirit. Then I would desire 
to return, and would come before the Lord in 
humble prostration of soul. I have found him 
to be a kind and faithful Father, who hath 
said, ‘ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be open- 
ed unto you ;’ and who hath never said to the 
wrestling seed of Jacob, ‘Seek ye my face in 
vain,’” 

Samuel Heaton bears an affectionate testi- 
mony in favour of the “ Provincial Schools” 
in Ireland, in one of which he had been fa- 
voured, as we have seen, with the blessed visit- 
ations of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, whilst acquir- 
ing a literary education. Great cause have 
many of the dear youth in our day, to rejoice 
that they have had the guardian care of reli- 
giously-concerned teachers, whilst obtaining 
school learning. Religion does not come by 


outward education, nor by restraint, neverthe- 
less it pleases the Lord in the riches of his 
mercy oftentimes to visit with his saving power 


the souls of those who have been instructed in 
the things pertaining to the kingdom, and who | 
have been restrained by a guarded education | 
from indulging to the full the natural propen- 
sities to evil, 

It would appear that the exercise of mind 
which Samuel Heaton went through, that he 
might not fall from his steadfastness on his 
return home, was answered by the protecting 
care of the Lord’s supporting and preserving 
Spirit. Relaxation from school studies, with 
the Lord’s blessing, soon produced a beneficial 
change in his bodily health, and he now be- 
gan to look forward to a suitable situation | 
wherein he might be instructed in providing a | 
living for himself, whilst at the same time he 
might be protected from much of the contami- 
nating associations with the world, His earn- 
est, inward solicitude, and fervent prayer on | 
this subject before the Lord, was answered in 
due time. 

(To be continued.) 


Influence of Associates—‘ It has been 
quaintly but wisely said, that mankind is 
divided into but two classes, those that lead, 
and those that are led. 

“The first are few in number, but they give 
a tone to society, a character to the world 
around them, and are frequently accountable 
for the follies, the vices, and the crimes of a 
whole community. 





“The same fact takes place among the 
young. Human society is the same io all| 
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ages ; and among those just entering life, there 
may be found the leader and the follower, for 
either good or evil. 

**To the leaders, we can only say, at pre- 
sent, beware of the example you set. The 
destinies of immortal souls may depend upon 
you, for you have more influence in the forma- 
tion of the character of your companions, than 
even their parents themselves. The time is 
coming when all the evils of a wrong influ- 
ence, all the consequences of a corrupting ex- 
ample, every unholy or impure precept, every 
character contaminated, and every prospect 
of usefulness blasted through your agency, 
will cry trumpet-tongued, for your condemna- 
tion. To those who are led, whose future 
character depends upon the influence of others 
we can say, “beware of your associates.” 
Your minds are pliant, your opinions unform- 
ed; you are ready to pursue any road pointed 
out to you by your amusing companions 
around you. Beware then of whom you choose 
Sor companions. If they are vicious, your 
own docile dispositions will be easily led into 
the same dangerous courses they pursue, If 
the moral principles of honesty and purity are 
wanting in them, the contact with their strong- 
er powers of decision will soon undermine those 
principles in your hearts. Your whole cha- 
racter, not only during youth, but forever, 
may depend upon the choice of the first com- 
panion.” 


Por ** The Friend.” 
FAITH. 


Oh the things of time, the things of time, how they 
steal the heart away 

From the lowly walk, and the humble trust, and the 
spirit’s stead{ast stay ; 

We strive and seek, and we long to keep, the door of 
the inner part, 

But the tempter waits, and offers his baits, and be- 
trays the yielding heart ; 

Then what will keep—ol what will keep in tempta- 
tion’s bitter hour, 

When the willing soul would fain resist, but the flesh 
hath not the power ? 

Say, what will keep from the downward path, and 
the error the Spirit hates— 

From the things we would not, and yet we do—from 
the sorrow that sin creates ? 

Oh, there is a faith (‘tis the gift of God) which can 
fetter the stoutest will— 

Which can break the tempter’s might, and the rising 
tumult still ; 

It is not in pomp, it is not in words, it is not in sound- 
ing deed, 

But it cometh in secret power to aid the soul in its 
greatest need ; 

It is when apart from all human trust, we sink into 
contrite prayer, 

And ask of the Father of spirits His help—our staff of 
support is there— 

And it anchors the soul when its strength is small, 
and it feels no might of its own, 

For it shows us indeed, that our safety and light, must 
come from heaven alone. 

Then the things of time, the things of time, will not 
lead the heart away 

From its steadfast love, and its humble hope, and its 
trust in God its stay, 

But its idol gifts, and its dearest joys, will be laid in 
meekness down, 

And the incense shall rise from the altar of Faith be- 
fore the heavenly throne, 


—_—S—— 


Profanity and politeness never associate to- 
vether. 





vee **The Friend.” 
Discharge of Eight Slaves in New York. 


The following case is one of much interest 
and importance ; it is sufficiently explained in 
the extract which we give. An appeal to the 
Supreme Court has been taken by the repre- 
sentative of the alleged owner of the eight 
persons; and a subscription raised in New 
York to indemnify her for her loss: the slaves 
were valued at $8000, which sum it is said, 
has already been raised. We fear it would 
be much more difficult to raise a like amount 


in the same place, to purchase the freedom of 
eight poor blacks, 


“Judge Paine, says the N. Y. Evening 
Post, has decided the habeas corpus case 
which has occupied the attention of the Supe- 
rior Court for some days past. It is one of 
the most important cases, both as to legal prin- 
ciple and personal rights, that has lately come 
under the determination of any of our judges, 

“The facts of the case were simply these : 
Mrs. Lemmon, of Viryinia, wishing to send 
eight of her slaves to Texas, brought them to 
this port, to have them conveyed by sea, that 
being the cheapest and most expeditious route, 
But while here, some friends of the negroes 
procured the issue of a writ of habeas corpus, 
directed to the husband of Mrs, Lemmon, and 
requiring him to show why the eight slaves 
were imprisoned and detained in a certain 
house in this city. The respondent replied, 
that they were the property of his wife, not 
brought here with any intention to remain, 
but while tn transitu from one slave State to 
another, and consequently, that he was enti- 
tled to their custody. Mr. Luis Nupoleon, 
a coloured man of this city, who ap,cared on 
the part of the slaves, demurred ‘o this return, 
as insufficient and illegal. 

“‘ A case precisely similar to this has never 
before, we believe, come up for adjudication in 
our courts. Several precedents having some 
bearing upon it were cited, but none were ex- 
plicit or unequivocal, In the Indiana case, 
the slave i transitu were discharged on the 
ground that they were going to a free State ; 
in the [llinois case, the decision turned upon 
a special clause of the criminal code ; and in 
a Massachusetts case, the slave was discharg- 
ed because voluntarily brought into a free 
State; but it will be seen that none of these 
precedents touch the instance of slaves on 
their way to slave States, coming incidentally 
into free territory. 

* Judge Paine is therefore forced to consi- 
der the subject under the light of the law of 
nations, and of the general principles of the 
common law. But these, he says, do not ad- 
mit of a right of property in man, and there- 
fore, a stranger, though he may unquestion- 
ably pass through the territory of a neighbour 
with inanimate things as property, cannot 
carry persons with him as such, Slavery is 
a condition established by the law of the 
State, or by municipal law, and does not exist 
under the law of nature or of nations. ‘The 
same laws, consequently, which guaranty a 
stranger’s right of transit, also declares and 
guaranties the slave's right to freedom. 
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“‘ The judge, after arguing the several pro- | declares that ‘God made of one blood, all na- | 
visions of the Federal Constitution, cited as tions of men to dwell on the face of the earth,’ | are now so common and notorious, that most 
applicable, and showing that they were not,/and proposes to destroy all distinctions of|men of common sense and reflection are be. 
then passed to the laws of this State, which | race, and ‘to unite all together in one body |coming more and more convinced, that no 
declare that no property in man can exist)in Christ ;’ and of associating himself with | true caste, such as the Shasters enjoin, exists 
within its limits, except in the single instance |those of another nation, whom he views al-|in the present age ; and that the whole system 
of fugitives from labour, under the Federal |most as beings of another species. When| cutting them off as it does from mutual inter. 


overt departures from the strict rules of caste, 


Constitution. Our Revised Statutes are clear, 
positive, and explicit on this subject, forbidding | 
slaves to be brought into the State ‘on any | 
pretence whatever,’ or if they are brought, | 
that they ‘ shall be free.’ ” 


For “ The Friend.” 


HINDUSTAN. 


(Continued from page 79.) 


“Every one has heard of the castes of 
India, but few, who have not witnessed the 
practical workings of the system, are at all 
aware of the evils which it inflicts on society 
and individuals, or the immense barriers which 
ii so effectually raises up against the spread 
of truth, and the exercise of all the finest and 
best feelings of human nature. This antiso- | 
cial system, divides the whole Hindu people 
into distinct races and tribes, and effectually 
separates them from intercourse with each 
other, and from people of every other nation 
under heaven. Claiming to be of Divine ap- 
pointment, it throws, as it were, a wall of par- 
tition around every division and sub-division 
of the Hindu family, so as to close, and seal 
up forever, all the avenues of social inter- 
course, and to prevent the interchange of all 
the kind offices of humanity and benevolence, 
And what is most to be lamented, it more pro- 
bably than all things else, prevents the mis- 
sionary of the gospel from carrying out as he 


} 


viewed in this light, and in all the other as- 


pects in which this subject might be present- | 


course with other parts of the world, stands 


directly in the way of their national improve. 
ment. 


ed, it will be seen at once, that caste throws Yet, strange as it may seem, those 
innumerable and almost insurmountable difi-| who make all these acknowledgments, are 
culties in the way of all those, whose minds | still so much under the influence of caste and 
having become enlightened, might wish to get} the fear of man, that, externally, and in the 
rid of the grievous bondage it entails, and join | presence of others, they will cling to it almost 
themselves to the Christian church ; it rivets | with as-much pertinacity as ever. 
the chains and shackles under which former] ‘The power possessed by the Brahmins 
generations have sighed and groaned ; and it | over the multitude, and so assiduously employ- 
peremptorily enjoins, that no change, no im-| ed to confirm them in caste, and to strengthen 
provement on past usages, no inquiry after|their prejudices against Christianity, is very 
truth, shall ever be made by the Hindu! Is/great. ‘This influence is exerted over every 
any one bold enough to disregard public opin- | Hindu before he is born ; it follows him through 
ion, and to break through all these restraints ; | every period, and in every transaction of life ; 
and, in following his own convictions of duty, | and it is supposed to have a most direct effect 
to make a good confession before many wit-| upon his future destinies, In infancy, child- 
nesses? ‘l‘hen the tameness of Hinduism is | hood, youth, manhood, old age; in sickness, 
roused into fury. ‘The man’s greatest enemies | health, poverty, or prosperity 3 in short, from 
will be those of his own household. If he be | the time the Hinda [is born]. until his body is 
a minor, the parental authority is exercised in| consumed on the funeral pile, and his ashes 
the most rigid manner, He is beaten and|are committed to the Ganges, and all the 
imprisoned in some dark corner of the family | funeral rites are performed, the Brahmin or 
dwelling, or sent to some distant place to re-|Gurd has him and his spiritual concerns, un- 
side with friends, where all kinds of amuse- | der his special direction and control ; and from 
ment will be afforded so as to remove serious | this situation it is impossible for him to escape 
thoughts. Should he still profess himself a| without becoming an outcast from the commu- 
Christian, and refuse to bow before the idols, | nity, and an object of hatred and disgust to 
then drugs have been given to make him in-|all his former acquaintances and connections. 
We rejoice however, to say, that these blind 





sane for life. This is a light infliction to the 


family, compared with what they would have 
suffered had he broken his caste, and dis- 


would wish, his benevolent plans for their | 


graced all his relations by a public profession 
temporal aod spiritual welfare. It keeps him 


| of Christianity. But if a convert to the gos- 
at such a distance from the people for whose | pel be of age, and force by his friends be not 
good he labours, that his influence is compa-| permitted, he is tried by all kinds of allure- 
ratively but little felt. ‘To them he seems like | ments, promises, and threatenings, If these 
a barbarian, and they remain like barbarians | succeed not, he is at once and forever disin- 
tohim. ‘They regard him as of an unclean|herited of any worldly property that might 
race, with whom they must on no account, | fall to his share, If he be a married man, his 
either eat or drink, or form any intimate rela- | wife and children are taken from him, though 
tion. All the influence which a minister of| by a late law passed by government, he may 


the gospel gains in Christian lands for the|now claim an interview with his wile in the 





promotion of religion among his people, by | presence of witnesses to ascertain if she be} 


living among them as a friend, by the inter-| forcibly detained, and she is left to choose her 
change of kind offices, by private conversa- | own course for the future, If he be in busi- 
tion and social intercourse—and we all know | Hess of any kind, all his former friends and 
that such an influence is not small—is all, or | Customers torsake him, and henceforth, he is 
nearly all lost to the missionary labouring in| considered as a miserable outcast from all so- 
Hindustan. There is a distinct line of demar-| ciety, and a just object of scorn and reproach, 
cation between the people and him, which he | Should such a person, in due time, be thought 
cancot pass, and which, in a great measure, | qualified by the missionaries to preach the 
prevents him from reaching their hearts, or of gospel to his benighted countrymen, not only 
making that impression on their minds in|the same, but in some respects, much greater 
favour of Christianity which he ardently de-| difficulties will lie in the way of his influence 
sires. ‘l'o the mind of a Hindu there is no|and usefulness than those we have mentioned 
idea more preposterous, or more opposed to|in regard to the foreign missionary, Hence, 
all the habiis and feelings he has imbibed from | the difficulties that from this subject of caste 
childhood, or more utterly subversive of all|alone, meet us on all hands, ‘They are in- 
he was ever taught to do or believe, as in ac- deed, so formidable, that were it not for the 
cordance with the system of laws and ceremo- | promises and power of God that are engaged 





| guides have much less sway in the community 
| now than in former times ; that in many cases 
|the people respect them in appearance only, 
| not in heart; and that from this bigoted class 
| of the Hindus, apparently so far removed from 
|the reach of the gospel, it has heretofore had 
\its full proportion of success in their conver- 
'sion to God.” 





(To be continued.) 


Orange Syrup.—Orange syrup is so easily 
made, and can be used so constantly with ad- 
vantage, that no housekeeper should be with- 


out it. Select ripe and thin-skinned fruit,— 
squeeze the juice through a sieve; to every 
pint, add a pound and a half of powdered su- 
gar, boil it slowly, and skim as long as any 
|scum rises; you may then take it off, let it 
grow cold, and bottle it off. Be sure to secure 
the corks well. ‘I'wo tablespoons of this syr- 
up, mixed in melted butter, make an admira- 
ble sauce for a plum or batter pudding; and 
it imparts a fine flavour to custards —Juqguirer. 


—_—- 
| A Yankee ship master, in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, recently got upon the statue of the 
Colossal Horse, in the square, and seated him- 
self behind Peter the Great. The fun cost 
him $6000, the amount of the fine. When 
the captain remonstrated with the judge at the 


nies that was handed down to him from time |in behalf of the cause which missionarivs are | largeness of the fine, saying that it was rather 


immemorial by his ancestors, than that he|labouring to promote, they might well despair 


should for a moment think of changing his|ol success. But we think that this mighty 
religion, and of embracing one which expliciily [obstacle is being graduaily removed, 


a 


The 





| . ° . 
an expensive ride, the judge good-naturedly 
replied, that the captain never before rode so 
expensive a horse,—Z/ad. 
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Dromedary Driving. —General ‘Yusuf ¢ ar- 
rived ten days ago at Algiers, from Blidah, in 
an elegant carriage drawn by two dromeda- 
ries. ‘These animals had a few days before 
made a journey from Midah to Boghar of 280 | 
kilometres—nearly 180 miles English—in 24 
hours. ‘The General drove them from Blidah 
at the rate of about 16 kilometres—about 10 
miles—the hour, although they were not well 
accustomed to drawing, and the harness was 
inconvenient to them. ‘They are very docile. 
It is believed that in the course of a short time 
it will be possible so to train dromedaries, as 


to make them of great utility to the colonists, 
—Inquirer, 


——_-_ 
In England, customs and excises are levied 


on more than four hundred articles of daily 
use and consumption. 
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Within the last few weeks has occurred the 
death of Daniel Webster, in this country, and 
that of Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, 
in England, and not many months have pass- 
ed away, since the grave ‘closed over the mor- 
tal remains of Henry Clay. If to these we 
add the name of Robert Peel, who died about 
a year ago, we may safely say, that of all 
those who have toiled and striven in the poli- 
tical arena of the world, since the advent of 
the present century, no four could be men- 
tioned who have occupied more important po- 
sitions, or attained more wide-spread celebrity, | 
than these four statesmen. In the respective 
nations to whose government and welfare their | 
talents and energies have been devoted, they 





have each been deservedly conspicuous, lead- 
ing in their councils, and shaping their policy ; | 
while the world has resounded with their 
fame. The effects produced by the manner | 
in which their extraordinary talents were em- | 
ployed, may be said to have impressed and| 


marked the age in which they have lived,| tion of mankind, knows that his conduct will | up which falls far below the requisitions of the 


and will most probably continue to exercise | 
an influence for long years to come. Their | 
names will be handed down in history as being 
men of extraordinary intellectual power, each | 
possessing originality of character, and fore- 
ing himself upon public observation and re-| 
gard, by the peculiar course, which, in the| 
part he took in the great political events of| 
their day, that originality dictated, and that | 
intellectual power enabled him to crown with 
success, As regards mental force, and far- 
reaching sagacity, the three civilians were 
conlessedly greatly superior to the “iron duke,” 
as he was called, who reached the zenith of 
his fame through fields of blood, and scenes 
of carnage—fitting work for the enemy of all 
good—but which were enacted under his com- 
mand, and received his applause, 

OF the private life of Peel, but little has been 
published to the world, and we cannot there- 
fore say much respecting his religious charac- 
ter; but that of our own countrymen, and of 
Wellington, is so notorious, that we think none 





g| virtue, or to screen and encourage vice. 


will charge. us with want of charity i in assert- of place, of having the mind occupied with that 
ing, they, gave but little evidence by their | which relates to salvation. 
daily walk, of being the self-denying followers | The true Christian knows that these tran- 
of a crucified Saviour. It is not necessary, | sient tokens of serious thought are of but little 
nor have we the wish to blaze abroad their | worth; but it is an easy matter for those who 
faults ; for where death has closed the career | have known little or nothing of a change of 
of any, unless some positive good require it, | heart themselves, to confound the praise of 
to obtrude their failings upon public notice, is | virtue with its practice, and to lose sight of 
generally indicative of resentment or malig- | how much more easy is it, to show admiration 
nity ; but at the same time, it is well for us to | of religion by our talk, than possession of it 
guard against being influenced by the popular | by our daily walk. 
feeling, (easily awakened at the death of any| The opinion almost universally expressed in 
one who has occupied a commanding position |the public papers, conveys the impression, 
in the world,) which marks the proneness of| that these renowned statesmen who have so 
the multitude to man-worship, and leads them | long occupied a large space in the public eye, 
impulsively to bestow upon those who have and who, according to the standard of the 
attained to high stations, the praise that should | world, have long been acknowledged as — 
redown only t to virtue, men, have of course laid down their heads i 
All situations in life are attended with hopes | peace, and been taken from a full participatiée 
and fears which unless closely watched and |in the glories of earth, to be ushered into the 
regulated, will betray into evil; but with those | joys of eternity. Far be it from us to sit in 
whom ambition has successfully stimulated to | judgment upon their final condition, or to pre- 
contend for pre-eminence among the great of | sume to limit the mercy of the Almighty ; but 
the earth, and whom nations have delighted to | let it not be forgotten, that the wealth or hon- 
honour, the difficulty of disentangling the | ours of this world avail nothing with Him, and 
mind from the ambitious hopes and schemes | that if salvation has been attained by them, it 
attending such elevation, and of turning the | has been only on the same terms upon*which 
back upon the allurements of the world, ‘must | it is offered to the humblest and the meanest, 
be greatly increased. | being washed, being sanctified, being justified 
It is however, necessary for our individual | in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
comfort, and for the peace and progress of | Spirit of our God. “ Except ye be converted 


| society, that g government should be maintained | and become as little children, ye can in no 


and administered, and this must be done | wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” We fear 
through the instrumentality of those who are|that much of the panegyric bestowed upon 
willing to devote themselves to its duties: it is | them as being good men, may be attributed to 
therefore well when men of truly great en-|a willingness on the part of their eulogists to 
dowments are called to take part in it. But! practice a deception on themselves, if not a 
while we admit that such are peculiarly ex-| wish to lead others into the same delusion, 
posed to temptation, we must not forget they | and by striving to create the belief, that such 
have no better excuse than others for a de- | persons, notwithstanding the well-known tenor 
parture from the narrow path of rectitude, nor | of their lives, were nevertheless to be classed 
are such departures less sinful in them than | among the virtuous, persuade themselves and 
in the humblest of those whom they govern. | others to indulge a favourable estimate of their 


| Nay, the obligation on such to act up to the|own virtues, and to believe that the faults 


requirements of the Gospel, is, if possible, of | which are too obvious to be concealed from 
more force than on others; for he whose ex-| observation, are to be considered as casual 
traordinary reputation has lifted him above the | and unavoidable lapses, and not as indicative 
multitude, and drawn upon him the observa-| of innate corruption, ‘Thus a standard is set 
be observed by all, and that his example will| Gospel, and men strive 


to appease their 
be powerful either to recommend and promote | 


wounded feelings by comparing themselves 
with their fallen fellows, 

Since death has closed the labours of the; But the Christian religion, which is plain, 
four statesmen we have named, all parties in | practical, and spiritual, is adapted to man in 
the communities in which they lived, unite in | his every condition of life, and demands of all 
portraying the evidences they gave of the|the same unreserved compliance with its un- 
superior talents with which they were endow- | changeable terms, The axe must be laid to 
ed, and for the occupancy of which they have | the root of the corrupt tree, the cross be taken 
now gone to give an account, and they seem to | up daily, and the inside cleansed by the wash- 


vie with each other in magnifying their achieve- 
ments, and lauding their career: but it is a 
striking circumstance, exhibited in each case, | 
whenever alluding to their descent to the 
grave, how much pains is taken in connection 
therewith, to publish to the world every act or 
expression that can be gleaned from amid the 
busy scenes of their lives, by which it is sup- | 
posed the individual evinced, at least respect 
for, if not an interest in religion or religious 
things; thus indirectly acknowledging the supe- 
rior importance in the hour of death, beyond 





all the triumphs of intellect and the splendours 


ing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus the heart is made pure, 
and the sanctified soul, pertected forever by 
the one offering, is prepared to stand in the 
presence of Infinite Purity. 

In contemplating the death of the four great 
statesmen mentioned, we have thought it well 
calculated to bring home a lesson of wisdom. 
If at any time the heart may be betrayed into 
feelings akin to envy, when contemplating the 
elevation and power of those ou whom the 
eyes of nations is fixed, very diff. ‘rent feelings 
are awakened when we catch & view of them 
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on the near approach of death, when wealth 
has lost its power, when flattery can no longer 
soothe, and the glories and honours of earth 
are felt to be a vain thing. Then the glitter 
that dazzles is gone, and we see the folly and 
absurdity of wearing out life in the pursuit of 
that which cannot be carried away with us— 
which affords no solace, and yields no support 
amid the pain and conflicts that attend ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

The homage paid by the multitude to those 
who fill the world’s high places, is no evidence 
of their possessing real dignity or intrinsic 
worth, The vulgar eye is easily caught, and 
the vulgar imagination readily charmed with 
the show and outward accompaniments of ex- 
alted rank, without thought as to how that 
rank may have been attained, or with how 
little true merit it may be accompanied. But 
if in the hearts of those who are thus exalted, 
religion does not take rank before all other 
objects, if the soul is not actuated by the love 
of God prompting to a life of righteousness,— 
all the achievements of intellect, or the tri- 
umphs of genius, so far as salvation is con- 
cerned, are no better than an idle dream. 

True greatness consists in living in confor- 
mity with the will of God, and being thereby 
admitted to fellowship with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ, an honour infinitely 
superior to any the world can bestow. Those 
who cherish this high aim, and humbly rely 
on their Almighty Redeemer for wisdom and 
strength to perform their part in the great 
scheme of his providence, though they may 
never be ranked by the world as the benefac- 
tors of mankind, nor occupy the conspicuous 
stations before which the multitude pour out 
their adulation, yet when the hour of death 
arrives, if their faith and allegiance continue, 
they can join with the apostle in saying, ‘1 
have fought a good fight, | have kept the faith, 
1 have finished my course, henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge shall give me 
in that day.” 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


From a Friend of this meeting we learn, 
that the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders convened at Deep River, on Seventh-day, 
the 6th instant, and on the Second-day follow- 
ing, the Yearly Meeting for discipline met at 
New Garden, 

After the opening minute on Second-day, 
the certificates of Cordelia Bayes, of Great 
Britain, and the credentials of several members 
of different meetings on this continent, were 
read ; and a Committee appointed to draft suit- 
able returning minutes, if way should open, 

After the reading of the epistles, a Commit- 
tee to essay suitable replies was appointed, 

The usual Committee on the affairs of the 
Treasury was made, 1500 copies of the 
London General Epistle were ordered to be 
printed. The reports of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings on the subject of the use of spirituous 
liquors were read, and the Clerks requested to 
furnish a summary thereof to a future sitting. 
‘They were also directed to produce on Third- 
day morning, a summary of the Answers to 


the Queries. The representatives were de- 
sired to confer together, and propose suitable 
Friends to serve the meeting this year as Clerk 
and Assistants, 

On Third-day, the representatives proposed 
Aaron Stalker for Clerk, and Allen W. Tom- 
linson and Alfred H. Lindley, for Assistants, 
who were approved and appointed. The Que- 
ries and Answers occupied most of this sitting ; 
and the Clerks were directed to produce to a 
future meeting a minute embracing the exer- 
cises which the consideration of its state had 
introduced the body into. Then adjourned to 
Fifth-day morning. 

Fifth-day.—The Clerks produced the sum- 
mary of the reports on spirituous liquors, 
Afterwards the Report of the Trustees of the 
Boarding School was read and approved, 
The Report of the Standing Committee ap- 
pointed some years since, to confer with the 
trustees, was read and approved, and the 
Committee released. 

The Report of the Conference Committee 
was read, and they continued. 

Sizthday, 12th.—The Clerk read the min- 
ute that had been prepared, on the state of 
Society, which was approved and adopted. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read and united with. ‘The Educational 
Committee reported, as did that to settle with 
the Treasurer, and their respective reports 
were adopted. Returning minutes for Friends 
in attendance were adopted. Epistles to other 
Yearly Meetings were read and sanctioned ; 
and the clerks were directed to have them 
severally forwarded to their address, 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
REPORT ON THE CONCERNS OF THE PEOPLE 
OF COLOUR. 


To the Yearly Meeting:—Reports have 
been received from all the Branches of this 
Committee, from which it appears, that they 
have, to some considerable extent, laboured to 
promote the welfare of the People of Colour 
within their respective limits. A summary of 
their proceedings shows: that during the past 
year, there have been thirty-one schools 
amongst them, in most instances taught by 
persons of colour. One of the schools is re- 
ported as having been in session most of the 
year, the others for lengths of time, varying 
from six to three months each. Six hundred 
and thirty-two children have attended them, 
and the branches taught have been, Spelling, 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and in some of 
them, English Grammar, Geography, ‘and 
Natural Philosophy. The Holy Scriptures 
have been read in most of the schools, and the 
general demeanor of the children, and their 
progress in learning, has been satisfactory, 
It is also reported, that eighty-two coloured 
children have been attending Friends’ schools, 

The amount paid by the Branches for Edu- 
cational purposes, is about two hundred dol- 
lars, besides some Books. They have also 


assistance. One of them is reported to have 
been in operation the greater part of the year, 
and regularly attended by about one hundred 
pupils, some of them adults. 

One of the Branches states, that the Library 
referred to by them last year, is in successful 
operation; and that it is, for the most part, 
managed by the coloured people themselves. 
Another Branch states, that there has been a 
Library procured amongst the coloured people 
under their care, of fifty-four volumes and 
some Tracts. 

Although there are obstacles in the way of 
the progress of the elevation of this people, 
and the sympathizing heart is brought into 
deep sorrow in contemplating their situation, 
and the many disabilities under which they 
labour, yet we would earnestly encourage 
Friends to embrace every right opening for 
their advancement, religiously, morally, and 
socially ; and that they continue to plead for 
the liberation of those yet in bondage, as way 
may open, 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Georce Evans, Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL, 


The general Committee to Superintend the 
Boarding School at West-town, will meet 
there, on Fourth-day, the 8th of next month, 
at 10 o’clock, a. m.;—the Committee on In- 
struction, on the preceding evening, at 74 
o’clock ; and the Visiting Committee, on Sev- 
enth-day afternoon, the 4th of the month. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
Philada., Eleventh mo. 27th, 1852. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from M. D. House, $2, vol. 26, A. W. 
House, $4, vols. 25 and 26, S. ‘I’. House, $2, vol. 26, 
and 8S. Baily, $4, vols. 25 and 26; from John F. Hull, 
agent, Stand., N. Y., $10, viz. for A. M. Underhill, 
Thos. Bedell, L. Bedell, W. P, Bedell, $2 each, vol. 
26, and G. Robinson, $2, vol. 25; from G, Michener, 
agent, O., for P, W. Leake, $2, vol. 25, 


——————————————————————————_ ———  _—S 


Diep, on the 2nd inst., Henrietta Hosxins, in the 
62d year of her age, a member of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting. 


, at his residence, near Salem, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, on the 1Uth inst., Caarves Stratton, in 
the 62d year of his age.—He was one of the early set- 
tlers in the part of the country where he resided, and 
had to endure many of the privations and labours in- 
cident to a home in a new country. He was of a re- 
tiring disposition, with a contented and cheerful habit 
of mind, punctually performing his duties as a neigh- 
bour, and as a member of the church. During his 
sickness he suffered much pain, which he bore with 
great patience and cheerful resignation, rendering it 
pleasant to administer to his wants. He was prepar- 
ed for death ; and his children and friends while they 
feel the loss they have sustained by his removal, do 
not sorrow as those without hope. 


, on the 14th inst., in the 5lst year of her age, 
Juniana J., wife of Watson Jenks; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Western District. 


, on the 19th inst., in the 76th year of her age, 


paid near one hundred dollars for the relief of| Saran B., wife of Isracl Cope, a member of the 


the indigent and afflicted. 

There has been nine First-day Schools for 
scriptural instruction noticed in the Reports, 
in most of which Friends have rendered some 
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